English Romance in French Translation, 1780-1830. 

A N admiration for things English, not seldom amounting to 
pronounced Anglomania, is well known to have heralded 
the French Revolution. Even after Great Britain took up the 
gage of Danton, this tendency survived in one form at least, the 
passion for English fiction. Hardly checked by the Peninsular 
war or by Waterloo, this rose almost to frenzy with the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and though cooled by domestic rivals, still 
burns with a constant flame. 

A curious record of the first half century of this movement is 
to be found in the Library of the British Museum, in a collection 
of French translations of English novels, which once formed part 
of a circulating library at Amsterdam. They are mostly in 
sets of three volumes, that pernicious format, and bound with a 
uniform flimsiness which seems to show that only an ephemeral 
career was expected of each. Starting from Fielding and 
Smollett the [collection ranges through Galt and Maturin and 
their half-forgotten compeers Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
the Sisters Porter, to “le nomm6 sir Valter-Scott,” as one of 
the translators calls him. 

The frequent prefaces of the translators are interesting and 
instructive, and a few extracts from them will serve to indicate 
the attitude of France to her pacific invaders. 

A certain M. Bertin, who adapts Sheridan’s “ Rivals’* into a 
novel he calls Delia (1817), is philosophically minded for a 
translator, and attempts to shew what caused the gap in French 
literature which England has been allowed to fill up. He 
ascribes it to the “ marivaudage ” then prevalent, and in the case 
of the drama to an undue observance of the unities, or, to adopt 
his elegant periphrasis, to u a sort of religious cult paid to the 
decrees of the Stagirite.” Another (1796) traces the popularity 
of the English novel to the fact that it “ describes with frightful 
exactness the great upheavals of society that we have but just 
experienced,” another to its representing virtue triumphant and 
vice disgraced, and so supporting the foundations of the social 
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pact. This exalted theory appears, as might be guessed, when 
the Indivisible Republic is very young indeed. The translator 
of Peacock’s Anthelia Melincouvt thinks that the public who are 
so attached to “ the representative and constitutional sublime,” 
cannot fail to welcome a work in which venality and corruption 
are so powerfully exposed. 

In the earlier part of the period under consideration it seems 
to have been regarded as a chief merit of the English novel to 
hold the mirror up to nature. The translator of an anonymous 
novel The Summer Visit , presents it as a humble follower of 
Clarissa [Harlowe] and points to the great vogue of that work 
in France to prove the taste for the unartificial romance of 
England. “ Le bon ton, s’ecrient nos gens de grand monde. La 
nature ! s’ecrie 1’Anglais.” 

The religious spirit was not very strong in the earlier part 
at least of the period of English literature we have to deal 
with, but at times it appears; and the preface-writer, born 
malign, meets it with gentle banter. “ The author,” cries one, 
“is a great deal too fond of saying to his young lovers, ‘ Be 
a Christian, and you shall have a pretty wife.’ ” One would 
have expected to find small favour shown to the supernatural 
element so strongly present in the works of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her school; whose readers “ see nothing pass before their 
eyes but spectres and magicians, dream of nothing but 
mediaeval castles, prisons, and manors, hear nothing but 
sepulchral voices, cries of beauty in distress, and lovers’ 
vengeance.” But no, “ an indescribable quantity of these 
works escape from the fogs of the Thames, and hardly have 
they crossed the Channel before a thousand pens hasten to do 
them the honour of translation.” Mrs. Radcliffe’s interminable 
descriptions of landscapes palled sooner than her melodrama, 
but the remedy was simple,—the translators, as one of them 
candidly avows, made a practice of omitting them. So cur¬ 
tailed, Mrs. Radcliffe lived on till Walter Scott taught the 
public better things. On the other hand, it is surprising to 
find the charge of impropriety brought against British products, 
not only in the period of Tom Jones, which one would suppose 
hardly too highly seasoned for the Gallic palate, but in the days 
when Mrs. Inchbald was a name to conjure with. As early 
as 1788, in the preface to a translation of the Adventures of 
Anthony Varnish , we find the warning note, “ English literature 
is infested with little romances or 1 historiettes ’ of gallantry,. 
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known by the name of novels . . . These contain descriptions 
that startle modesty, and put it to the blush.” Next year, 
the preface to the Curisuse Imperiincntc , a translation from the 
English, takes up the strain. “ The translator has taken care 
to soften down a number of expressions bordering on the in¬ 
decent. The English tongue is not so strict as our own: 
though as for morality, the two nations cannot throw stenes 
at one another.” A translator of Sterne confesses not only to 
having bowdlerised his author, but to having put in pleasantries 
of his own manufacture in place of the objectionable ones. 
The “Simple Story” of Mrs. Inchbald is found to contain “more 
than one passage difficult to reconcile with French tastes;” 
though these blemishes are admitted to be insignificant. Here 
perhaps, the sex of the author saves her from rougher treatment; 
the success of women in literature about that time was remark¬ 
able. We even find the translator of Glcnfell , introducing it with 
a half-jocular apology for its not being the work of a woman. 
Another translator expresses a fear that the gentle feminine 
melancholy will destroy the jollity which always used to 
characterise the genius of the French. 

From the bibliographer’s point of view, the collection pre¬ 
sents some curious features. English names, as might have 
been expected, often turn “ into something rich and strange.” 
Miss Woodville becomes Woodwill, Mrs. Darner appears as 
Dymmer, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder as Sir Edward Maccauley, 
Baronnet Ecossais; and, strangest of all, a certain J. Horsley 
Curties appears, to the confusion of cataloguers, as Monsieur 
Horstley. Often these stumbling-blocks are unheroically 
avoided by simple omission of the author’s names, “ traduit 
de i’anglais ” seeming to be recommendation enough. It must, 
however, be admitted that when French publishers thoroughly 
grasped an English writer’s name, they did not let it go in 
a hurry, and many are the productions of third-rate imita¬ 
tions of Mrs. Radcliffe, that were fathered on Fielding and 
Smollett. 


John Macfarlane. 



